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In the preceding pages I have omitted any reference to the
special controversy in regard to Palestine, neither mentioning
the famous Balfour Declaration in which Britain committed
herself to sponsoring a National Home for the Jews, nor the
correspondence on the subject between Faisal and the Zionist
leader, Dr Weizmann. Space would not permit here to follow
the interminable negotiations recollected in such detail in
many well-documented accounts published in recent years.
But before finally returning to the story of Iraq, it is perhaps
worth venturing a single observation, namely a regret that
in the Sharif Hussain's momentous agreement with McMahon,
Palestine was not more specifically included in the reservation
which excluded certain districts from the general pledge. In
the words of a great modern orientalist:34 ' Palestine is Holy
land to Jewry, to Islam and to Christendom, and as such it
has claims to consideration which transcend both those of
Arab .nationalism and Jewish nationalism, though the special
interest of each cannot be overlooked. Its meagre size is such
that it represents but a fractional part of the Arab territory
freed by British armies; its scanty capacity for population is
such that it could only support a small fraction of the Jews
of the world. That this little shrine of three world religions
should be sacrificed to any one exclusive nationalism, ... is
probably distasteful to the most liberal and enlightened
thought of today.'

The unrest occasioned by the failure of the Syrian Arabs
to reach an understanding with the French had already com-
municated itself to Iraq, when the San Remo decisions were
announced. An impatient desire for a degree of independent
self-government, for which no one in their senses could have
pretended that the country was yet equipped, now produced
an agitation against the mandate principle in general This
was, * furthered and encouraged by Iraqi leaders in Damascus,
and more particularly, by the Iraqi branch of Al-Ahd '.55 In
Baghdad, the acting Civil Commissioner, Colonel A. T. Wilson,
was one who considered that impatience for self-government
should, in the interest of the country, be temporarily subor-
dinated to the necessity for good government, and he, there-
fore, showed little sympathy towards those who opposed the
mandate on nationalist grounds. A British proposal for a
general Elective Assembly to draw up an organic law .for
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